f Women. Miss Lutz. 
will return to Brazil 


Headquarters 


_ Alma Lutz, leading Brazilian Feminist, was a recent visitor to Alva Belmont 


mission o 


Visits 
Com 


National Chairman of the Woman's Party, and 


‘House, National Woman's Party headquarters in Washington. She is shown here 
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in the early fall. 
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OBSKCT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

fo secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationsliips. 


THE LOCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


f Senate Joint Resolution Number 52} 
House Joint Resolution Number 55] 


introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Gruatp P, Nye, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, | 


by Louis LupLow, 
Indiana. 


qua Rights © te X J OMEN deserved better at the hands of the Democratic Convention. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. Y. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio ly 


Equal Rights 
Do You Mean It, Mr. Roosevelt ? 


The thirteenth plank in the platform, it is true, has an Equal Rights 

bearing, since it pledges the party to adherence to the World Court 
with the pending reservations, and one of these reservations provides that, if 
the United: States enters the World Court, it shall do so only on condition © 
that the ode of law to be administered by the court shall contain no dis- 
criminations against women. | 


The Democratic Party also eee itself in its concluding paragraph to 
“Equal Rights to all,” a somewhat ambiguous phrase, giving rise to the ques- 
tion whether, in view of the fact that the Supreme Court will not admit women 
as “persons” to the benefits of the Fourteenth Amendment, the word “el” 
also embraces only the masculine gender. Dragged in at the last moment, as 


a sort of airy gesture of farewell, one wonders whether the phrase has any 


more meaning, if as much, as Santa Claus’ “Merry Christmas to All,” eon- 
cluding the famous ballad, “The Night Before Christmas.” ret 

However, the acceptance speech of Mr. Roosevelt has no such equivocal 
quality. Mr. Roosevelt, unlike most aspirants for political office, really says’ 
something. And what he says has the ring of sincerity. 


He speaks of his “intention to be honest and to avoid all hypocrisy or 


sham,” also of his willingness to “break foolish traditions.” May we call his 


attention to the common law tradition that women are not “persons”? He 
calls upon his adherents to march along the path “of real justice, of real 


equality for all our citizens.” The Nineteenth Amendment made women citi- 


zens, so that, if Mr. Roosevelt means what he says about avoiding hypocrisy 
or sham, he is by his own | words COMIN to <a ‘Rights for men and 
‘women. 


Mr. Roosevelt declares his party to be the “bearer of liberalism.” Certainly 
there can be no greater intolerance than to deny to the mothers of the race 
the rights that are freely enjoyed by the fathers. He states that the welfare of 
the nation depends first upon what the “great mass of the people wish and 
need.” Women constitute, roughly, one-half of the American people, and their 
greatest need at the present time is simpie justice. 

The whole tone of the speech, its forthrightness, incline us to believe that 
when Mr. Roosevelt says “real equality for all our citizens,’ he means just 
that. With bated breath we await his further assurances. 


pee Cherchez La Femme 

r~ HIS gallant phrase had its origin in an age when it was assumed that 
ai man in falling from grace did so not because of some defect inherent 

in himself, but always because a woman, like Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
beguiled him into sin. Paradoxically, too, it was the ete who was always 
regarded as the weaker vessel. 

Today, however, the task of finding the woman has a slightly different 
connotation. It describes a state of mind existing among employers con- 
fronted with the necessity of curtailing expenses to effect the required saving 
by dismissing women rather than men employes. 

The onslaught which at the present time is directed chiefly against married 
women is an insidious and hypocritical attack on all women who have in them 
a shred of independenee, self-respect and ambition. It is an attempt to force 
women back into tie harem idea of complete domination by men. And it is 
an attitude that every American, woman should fight with every weapon at 
her command. 

In another part of this issue will be soul a series of questions apropos 


of statements made in the Senate in regard to an Economy Bill relating to 


married persons. The questions disclose that married men employed by the 


Government are not being questioned about their wives’ employment and that 


no effort is being made to discharge unmarried men who have no dependents, 
or persons of independent means. The Senators are asked to consider whether 
it is “fair to legislate only against married persons.” 

It is grossly unfair, and a stop should be put to it at once. Senator 
Couzens within the fortnight has called attention to the fact that the presi- 
dents of two railroad companies who have been discharging employes draw 
salaries well in excess of the $100,000 mark. If expenses need be curtailed, 
even a rudimentary sense of justice would dictate that, instead of seeking out 


women to make them the victims of the economic upheaval, the burden should 


fall heaviest on those, irrespective of sex, who are best able to carry it. 
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“How They Held the Fort in Chicago 


ELIVERING addresses before the 


Resolutions Committees of both 
major parties, lobbying indefatig- 


ably, speaking at dinners, teas and various 
social affairs to make political contacts, 
and enjoying it all, the National Wom- 

an’s Party officials and workers stood by 


the cause valiantly during the past | 


month in Chicago. 


“A-eentre of activities was the table on 


Convention Floor B 11 at the Congress 


Hotel. To hold this table was a contest. 
which enlisted devotion, enthusiasm and © 


untiring effort. On this same floor, both 
Republican and Democratic parties held 
their headquarters. Upon arrival, the 
Woman’s Party delegation secured a site 
for a table; got the table; had signs 
painted; and located themselves there, 
armed with literature sent from Wash- 


ington in sufficient quantities to cover 
the whole period. Some of the Chicago. 


members of the Party made out and kept 
a schedule of dates, days and hours, 80 
that always a member of the Party was 
in attendance to explain and distribute 
material. 

This now famous table, placed directly 
before the elevators, was the first thing 
seen by those seeking the general head- 
quarters of either the Republican or Dem- 
ocratic party. Immediate attention was 


secured by large signs above the table — 


and throughout the Congress Hotel, pro- 
claiming that the National Woman’s Par- 
ty Headquarters, also always open for 
visitors, was located in room No. 1532. 
Members acted as general information 


clerks; and, filling this capacity, secured 


the good will of those asking questions. 

Many prominent and friendly people 
stopped to give encouragement to the 
workers. When A. Mitchell Palmer 
asked: “What is it all about?” and re- 
ceived the answer and some printed data, 
he said; “I am with you on that.” When 
Senator Wheeler passed our table, he 
picked up the plank. “Don’t give me too 
much literature. Just give me the plank. 
I’ll do what I can to get it into the plat- 
form.” Colonel Brooke Lee, grandson of 
Lighthorse Harry Lee, a member of the 


Democratic Resolutions Committee, _ 


stopped to say: “I am doing all I can to 
help you.” Jean Whittemore, of Porto 
Rico, the only woman member of the 
Democratic Resolutions Committee, was 
a constant and most friendly visitor at the 


other women, members of the National 
Committee, to the table and saw that they 
received Equal Rights literature. 

Many incidents connected with the bat- 
tle tq keep ihe table operating will long 
be remembered by our co-workers. It was 
not all praise and encouragement. One 
Chicago workers who had proudly claimed 


By Giltinan Harlow 


Darrow as a friend, bade him 
good morning as he st@pped off the eleva- 
tor and came toward the table. He greet- 
ed her, then, examining some of the litera- 
ture displayed, made one comment before 
passing on: “Rats 


Amelia Earhart Appreciative 
Anna Kelton Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council of the National Wom- - 

‘an’s Party, has received the following 
acknewledgement of the congratulatory 
message which she recently sent the first - 
woman Trans-Atlantic flyer. | 


S 8 Iste pz FRANCE 
15 J une, 1932. 
Dear Mrs. z 
Thank you very much for your mes- 
sage which reached me in England. It 
was kind of you to think of sending it, 
and I am truly appreciative. 
Sincerely yours, 
AMELIA EARHART, 


ally, one would say: 


Mrs. Whittemore brought many 


The questions asked, the attitude to- 


ward the answers, and the comments and 
reactions of men who were being intro- 


duced to the Equal Rights idea for the — 


Gener- 
“Of course, I am 
with you. My mother was a woman!” 
Both the voice and posture ‘usually sug- 


first time were amazingly alike. 


_ gested those used for a Fourth cf July 
oration. 


The smiling, patient woman 
seated at the table would suppress the 
mental comment: “What an astounding 
fact that is!” 

Another frequent was: “Haven’t 
you all the rights you want NOW?” 


Then, after that opening, one did not 


have much difficulty convincing the many 
open-minded men and women that, under 
the law and in other ways, women most 
certainly have no equal rights now. Many 


of these converts would return for some 
certain article or bulletin which had con- 


vinced him or her and then went off to 
carry on thd good work. 

Between the two conventions, the re- 
tention of our table at that particular 
vantage point became a daily, almost an 
hourly, contest. 


attempt to clear the whole open space of 


B 11, the center of which our table occu-. 
pied. Huge signs for one or various can- 


didates would enclose the guardian of the 
table; to the left, the right, and often in 
front of her, the particular claims of each 
would be given. Soon, quietly, peaceful- 
ly and efficiently, the woman would 
emerge and the signs would be placed in 
other, less obscuring positions. Smiles, 


an assumed denseness of hearing and of 


inind, worked wonders of diplomacy in 
certain contingencies. 


painted at once. 


Newly arrived delega- 
tions, full of vigor, would almost forcibly 


When one of the other women’s organi- 
zations asked: “How on earth did the 
National Woman’s Party get this excel- 
lent position?” it was difficult not to ex- 
claim: “By hard work, constant watch- 
fulness and, it may be, through the grace 
of God.” 

_ One earnest woman had our cause so 
much at heart, she dreamed that we had 
lost our table. Hurrying to it from, her 


room at half-past six one morning, she 


found it actually gone, It was missing; 
the signs were crushed and stuck into 
waste baskets; the scant supply of print- 
ed material left from the previous mid- 
night had been disposed of, and could 
not be found. Disheartened? Not at all! 
Another table was immediately secured; 

a new supply of literature distributed — 


upon it; the purple, yellow and white 


flags redraped, and new signs ordered — 
During that strange 
month, the hotel sign-painter became an 
interested ally. He kept watch, with our 
members, on the various Woman’s Party 
signs in other parts of the hotel, “I’ll 
not let ’em be pulled down,” he de- 
clared with a grin. Fully equipped by 
nine o’clock that same morning, the Na- 
tional Woman's Party table was pro- 
Claiming; ‘Business as usual!” | 

Later -that’ morning, straws having 


shown which way the wind was blowing, 


an irate member of one of the various 
headquarters came with a workman who 
was armed with a ladder, nails, signs and 
a hammer. “You must move, Madam. 
We have rented all this space; your table 
must go and the signs come down.” Know- 
ing that the open spaces of B11 could 
not. be rented by any one organization, 


this inaccuracy was ignored and our 
_ worker did not move. She calmly said: 


“These newspaper reporters, photograph- 
ers, news-reel men, are all looking for 
exciting bits of news. I shall ask them 
to take pictures and I shail tell them 
what you are doing. This is the kind of 
news they are wanting. Go ahead now, 
if you care to do so. It would not look 
well for your candidate to be shown 
ejecting women of any cause, now would 
it?” The political boss and the work- 
man with the ladder melted into thin air. 
Neither was ever seen near the table 
again. 

“My wife is the hoes of our home,” one 
old gentleman proclaimed. “I married 
thirty years ago; and I would marry the 
same lady again. But do you think I 
could move the piano from where it is 
now? Not on your life!’ Our young, 
pretty and overtired worker was heard 
to say: 

' “But you see, sir, with equal rights all 
that will be arranged!” 
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efficient local president, 


Equal Rights 


~ Mrs. Wile y Attends Biennial of F erated Clubs 


RS. HARVEY W. WILEY, Chair- 
man of the National Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, has 

just returned from Seattle, Washington, 
where she attended the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the General Convention of Wom- 


en’s Clubs as the new presidert of the 


District of Columbia Federation, one of 
the 49 constituent federations making up 
the General Federation. Long an ardent 
worker in the District of Columbia Fed- 
eration as committee member, recording 
secretary and then second vice-president, 
Mrs. Wiley went to familiarize herself 


with the policies and personalities of the - 


General Federation in order to be a more 
- Mrs. Wiley reports the convention as 
brilliant and colorful. 
State Federation were more than cordial 
and generous in their beautiful program 
arranged for their guests. Excellent 
music, gorgeous flowers, notable speakers 
and enjoyable recreation were provided 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 
Resolutions endorsing wiser family 


finance, the reaffirming confidence in — 


the Public Library, endorsing a National 
Park for Florida, creating sentiment in 
State Boards of Education to recognize 
art eredits, opposing a luxury tax on the 
work of living artists, endorsing the ex- 
tension of parks and recreation centers, 
urging ratification of the League of Na- 
tions Convention of 1931 on limitation of 
manufacture of narcotic drugs, urging 
uniform State narcotic laws, urging clubs 
to study social hygiene, urging home 
demonstration agents for the Indian 
‘service, urging elevation of the stand- 
ard of the movies and for the pro- 
tection of doves and wild pigeons, were 
passed and the by-laws amended. Inter- 
esting reports were made by department 
and division chairmen on the varied pro- 
grams of the Federation. 

“Ag a new recruit to a General Federa- 
tion Biennial,” said Mrs. Wiley, “I at- 
tended 21 sessions, 6 luncheons, 3 din- 
ners, listened to 46 speeches and 54 re- 
ports. I met many splendid women and 
believe the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs a splendid army of women 
capable of doing great good for the coun- 


try. Although the General Federation 


voted against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment at its Biennial in Los Angeles in 
1924, I found on talking with a number 
of the State presidents a growing senti- 
ment in favor of equal opportunity be- 
tween men and women. The opposition 
I believe is largely a matter of misunder- 
standing and will fade away when women 
understand our proposed amendment 
does not interfere with maternity legis- 
lation, children’s allowances, nor is 


an invasion of State’s rights, and rath- 


The Washington 


er than taking a limited working day 
away from women, it is really extending 
this limited ~~ day to persons in 
industry. 

“Our shnianellt) Equal Rights amend- 
ment, as explained in Mrs. Hooker’s bril- 


liant editorial of June 11, entitled “Are 


Women Persons?” does for women what 


‘the 14th Amendment does for Negro men. 


—namely, affords them equal protection 
of our laws. The same situation is true 
with regard to the 15th and 19th Amend- 


ments, the only change between them being 


the insertion of the word “sex” in the 
19th for the words “race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude” in the 15th. 
When women asked for the vote before 
the Civil War, they were told to. wait, 
that it was the Negro’s hour. This has 


been true since. The Negro is today de- 


manding political equality and it is 


rumored in Chicago that the reasom-no 
/ plank favoring equality between men and 
women was inserted in the Republican 


Platform last week is because the plea 
of the Negro must he heard first. Be-this 
as it may, the Woman’s Party was ac- 
corded a respectful audience and the ab-. 


sence of any plank favoring restrictive _ 


labor legislation aoe women is cause for 
rejoicing. 

stopped off at Chicago on dene 25 
between trains and went to the Congress 
Hotel in time to hear an eloquent plea for 
political equality for the Negro made be- 


fore the Democratic Platform Committee, 
‘“T was delighted to see our sign ‘Head. 


quarters National Woman’s Party’, as I 
stepped into Congress Hotel seething 
with humanity. Arriving at the 15th 
floor, our Woman’s Party room, I was 
greeted cordially by charming Mrs. Leo. P. 
Harlow. On the 11th floor, headquarters 
for all the favorite Democratic sons, I 
was more happy yet to find the Woman’s 


Party table, gay with purple, white and 
gold and: piled high with literature, im- 
mediately in front of the elevator where 


anyone who “runs could read.” Run- 


ning, however, being out of the question, | 


to read was all the more apparent. There 
I met our beloved Muna Lee and Alice 
Gerstenberg, noted Chicago playwright, 
answering questions and handing out 


on nwa the jam, the opportunity 


-jeaflets. One of the State Federation 
presidents, whom I had just left in Seat- 


tle, came along and stopped to talk and 
listen. Two old Washington friends ap- 
proached. and stopped at the booth. A 
noted criminal lawyer, when asked to 
take a leaflet, said “Nuts.” 

“T was photographed with a copy of 
Equa. Riewrs, and then made a call on 
former Governor Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, a warm personal friend, whom I 
greatly admire. Governor Pollard of Vir- 


-_ginia who was so cordial to our Virginia 
Branch in May, 1931, was also there and 


_ the famous flyer, General William Mitch- 


ell. To them all I spoke of the proposed 
equality plank and gave them literature. 


“All too soon the hour of departure ar- - 
rived. Enroute to the station, our taxi 
was held up 15 minutes by the arrival of — 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, 
who arrived with the pomp of a monarch. 


Even the policemen had “Win with — 


Ritchie” on their arm-bands. The streets 
were strewn with ticker tape, and bands 
lent festivity to the occasion. Coe 
“Altogether my trip to the West was 
a great experience. I traveled 6,000 


- miles through the United States and one 

foreign country, saw 630 peaks over 
6,000 feet high, snow capped and majestic, 
many of which towered up between 10,000 | 
and 12,000 feet, drove 800 miles along the 
Pacific Ocean, around the Olympic Penin- 
Sula and through Mt. Ranier National 


Park, through the Natchez Pass between 
snow banks 12 feet high into the Yakima 


Valley, where vegetation depends solely 


on irrigation, and back to Seattle. — 
“In Seattle, on Tuesday, June 21, a 


charming meeting was arranged at the 


home of our Washington State chairman, 
Anne Thomsen Milburn, wherq I was in- 
vited to speak. Among the guesis pres- 
ent were: Sophie L. Y. Clark, editor of 
The Oounsellor, Lucy R. Case, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Olive Erickson, Marie W. 


Mantley, Sophie M. Litchman, Maude M. 
Aldritch, Mrs. G. W. Boole, Mrs. S. 


S. Chrysler, Mrs. T. A. Fransiole, Mrs. L. 
H. Gray, Judge Reah Whitehead, Mrs. 
Bruce Elmore, Mrs. Boothe, Adele Fuller, 


Mrs. Chas. E. A. Bennett, Mrs. W. 8S. 


Keliocn and Elaine Kellogg. 


“My brother, William 8. Kelton, ; and 


Mrs. Kelton, who were my devoted host 


and hostess during my visit to Seattle, 


and who arranged our delightful auto 
tour, assure me that women are more lib- 
erally treated than men in the State of 
Washington, especially in the matter of 
divorce. 
ington has a ‘community property law’ 
under which the property acquired after 
marriage through the joint or individual 
efforts of husband and wife is usually 
pooled. So far as saving is concerned, 
husband and wife under the ‘community’ 


_Bystem are partners but, when it comes 


to spending the money, he is the head and 


_ Inaster of the community. While the 
_wife’s signature is necessary to a deed of 


real estate, the husband’s power to man- 
age, control and dispose of community 
personal property (other than by wil!) 
is as absolute as his power over his sepa- 
rate property. 

“Women suffer other unjust discrimi- 
nations in Washington. When a married 
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I learned, however, that Wash- 
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woman sues in that State, her husband, 
as a rule, must be joined with her. The 
following actual cases show the hard- 
ship resulting from this rule: 

“Mrs. Leah Hynes, of King County, 
sued the Colman Dock Company for dam- 


ages for personal injuries suffered by her- — 


self through the alleged negligence of the 
Company. Being unable to procure the 
consent of her husband to join with her 
as one of the plaintiffs, judgment for that 
reason was given against her. 

“In another case, Mrs. Bertha Wam- 


pler, of Tacoma, was injured in an auto- 


mobile accident so badly that her foot had 
to be amputated. Thereafter her husband 
deserted her and their three children, but 
reappeared and for $350 settled her claim. 
He pocketed the entire $350 using part of 
it to sue for divorce. When Mrs. Wam- 
pler brought her damage suit, the trial 
court held that there had been complete 
settlement. However, the Supreme Court 
held otherwise, and allowed Mrs. Wam- 


to sue on the ground that by desert 


‘bands. 
husband to sue or not to sue is supreme > 


ing and repudiating his duties, the hus- 


band had released his authority, thus en- 
abling her to sue. While Mrs. Wampler 
finally prevailed, it was only because of 
her husband’s desertion, and the decision 
in her ease affords no relief to women who 
are injured and living with their hus- 
As to them, the decision of the 


and final. He may sue alone for injury to 
the wife as she is not a necessary party 
to the suit. Moreover, the husband, not 


the wife, is entitled to choose the lawyer 


to prosecute any action for damages for 
her injury. 

“Fathers in Washington have rights 
superior to mothers. For example, to the 
father is given the right to maintain an 


-action for the injury or death of a minor 


child when such injury or death results 
from the wrongful act of another. Only 


if the father is dead or has deserted the 


family, is the mother authorized to sue. 
“Desnite the far-famed statute of 


| declaring all vocations open 


181 


to women, a decree has been adopted pro- 
hibiting night work by women in that 
State in specified occupations. Thus 
Washington is one of 16 States denying 
women the right to work at night, though 


_ thousands of women are out of work and 


doubtless would prefer to work at night 
than not to work at all. 

“It is a tradition that the men ‘hb set- 
tled Washington territory were liberal 
in their treatment of women, giving them | 
the vote at an early date. It is said 
women were given the vote in 1867, but 
deprived of it in 1871. However that may 
be, the territorial legislature attempted 
to give women the vote in 1883. In 1887, 
however, the court deelared unconstitu- 
tional the 1883 law giving the vote to 


- women, It was not until 1910 that a wom- 


an suffrage measure was again passed. 
“Women serve on juries in the State 
of Washington. It is a glorious State 
and, could the Father of our Country re- 
turn today, he would rejoice in, that sec- 


tion of our land cane after him. 


‘Equal Rights All” Mean Women? 


no good,’ declared Muna Lee, 
Director of National Activities of 

the National Woman’s Party, comment- 
ing upon the Democratic platform as 
proposed by the Resolutions Committee. 
“The platform advocates ‘Equal Rights 
for all, special privileges for none’, but 


J EFFERSONIAN generalities are 


fails to state that this applies to men and 


women alike. We are not quibbling. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
held that women are not persons in the 
meaning of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Therefore only a specific state- 
ment regarding women can be held to 
apply to them. 


“We had hoped for better things from — 


the Democrats, who have given such fer- 


vent assurances of their desire to recog- 
nize women. Women should realize at 
last, after such treatment in both plat- 
forms, that they need not expect either 


Democrats or Republicans of their own 
accord to remove the discriminations — 
against women which still disgrace our 


statute books in forty-eight states. 
“Women who believe in equality can 


“commend wholeheartedly only one plank 


in the proposed Democratic platform af- 
fecting their status. The platform advo- 
cates entrance to the World Court with 
the existing reservations. Therefore it 
endorses the Woman’s Party’s equality 
reservation to entrance to the World 
Court. This equality reservation, intro- 
duced on Renate floor, pro- 


vides that if the United States enters the 
World Court, it shall do so only on con- 
dition that the code of law to be admin- 
istered by that Court shall not contain 
any discriminations against women. 
“Internationally, therefore, the Demo- 
cratic platform demands Equal Rights 


for women, while refusing to declare for 


such rights in this country. We trust 
that Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the nomi- 
nee for president, will interpret the 
vague phrasing of the platform as a dec- 
laration against inequalities in this coun- 
try also. If he will pledge himself and 
his party te remove existing discrimina- 
tions against women, then the women of 
this country can with pride and dignity 
commend the Democratic platform. But 
not otherwise.” 


~ A Working Woman in M assachusetts 


son who dared say the National 

Woman’s Party did not represent 
working women might have gotten some- 
one to believe it. Today, however, such 
a statement would show up the one mak- 
ing it as lacking information. 
_ Women in Georgia, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts have made it 
evident that the National Woman’s Party 
does represent women who work, and that 


A LITTLE over one year ago, a per- 


it is the organization where the worker 


is listened to about the problems involved 
in industrial legislation. 


Taking the field in her own defense has 


enabled the girl in the Industrial Council 
to fully appreciate what the members of 


the other councils of the National Wom-. 


By Josephine Casey 


an’s Party have done and are still doing 


to carry the Equal Rights program 


through to ultimate victory. Her respon- 
sibility has widened her horizon and 
deepened her gratitude. Let something 
appear in the newspaper concerning pro- 
teetive legislation and the secretary of 
the Industrial Council will immediately 
get marked copies from the girls. This 
proof of their interest would cheer any 
officer. A growing interest indicates a 
true principle. 

I have never met a working woman who 
was hazy about the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment that men and women 
shall have Equal Rights under the law. 


They are for it because it is right, it is 
practical, and it is necessary. It is their 
great objective. While working for the 


amendment they will oppose every dis- 


criminatory law against women intro- 
duced in State legislatures, and they have 


taken a firm stand against being led into 


captivity in “fifty-seven” languages at 
Geneva. 

Let me emphasize that these girls are 
part of the electorate. They are aware 
of it. 

A conference was called at Fall River on 
a recent Sunday afternoon. Margery Ann 
Gillis, the efficient organizing secretary 
of the Massachusetts Branch, made all 
arrangements. We were delighted when 
we were invited to hold this meeting at 
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the Young Men’s Christian “Association. 


Kathleen O’Connell, who came over from 


Rhode Island to attend, said that to her 


it was another evidence of equality, Many 
of our members will recall Miss O’Connell 
who represenied the Textile Council at 
the convention and who spoke at the 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington and again at the dinner given by 
the Maryland Branch at Baltimore. | 

It was a satisfying moment last Sunday 


when the secretary for Rhode Island and . 
the chairman of the Industrial Council 


of Massachusetts greeted each other. 
Both are so attractive and so highly effi- 
cient. Gladys Mairs, the chairman, re- 
minds me of Alice Paul. She looks like 
Miss Paul, has the same gentle voice and 
quiet manner, and the same uncomproinis- 
ing feminism. Mrs. Mairs could have had 
a “white collar’ job, but long ago she 
felt the call to the factory. During school 
vacations she went there to work, not so 
much to earn as to learn. When she 


needed credits at school, she took stitch- 


ing or some allied course. When she got 
through high school and started to be 
self-supporting, she showed such unusual 
ability that those who employed her sent 
her into training im taking apart and 
putting together the machines she worked 
with. Splendidly equipped as she was to 
meet problems in manufacturing, Gladys 
Mairs frequently was sent as a gesture of 


friendly good will to a new concern com- 


ing into Fall River. She knew. good work 


and how: to achieve it. 


An interesting illustration of her mod- 
ern attitude about women and work was 
shown at the time she married. She be- 
came engaged to a man who lived in a 
town where factory opportunities were 
not so good as in Fail River. One day her 
fiancé hurt his hand and, during the few 
days, he was away from his work, came to 
whee she was working to see her. She 


was busy and, while he sat waiting, he | 


became interested in what another man 
was doing with various machines, Gladys 
noticed his interest. She knew he was 


Oppose Dismissal of Married Women 

N June 23 last, a letter was sent from 

Alva Belmont House, Washington, to 
every United States Senator, urging him 
to oppose the enactment of legislation 
that would oust married women whose 
husbands are also in the Government em- 
ploy from*their jobs. 

The letter was signed by Edwina Avery, 
chairman of the Government Workers’ 
Council of the Party, and reads: 

“DEAR SHNATOR: 


“It is proposed that Congress should at 


this time dismiss from ihe Government 
service married women whose husbands 
are also in Government employment. It 


intelligent about machinery. It was a 


topic both could discuss. She walked 
over to him and said, “Clarence, I wish 
you would learn that because I want to 
manage a factory some day.” Clarence 
replied, “That? I can do that with one 
hand.” Gladys walked over to the other 
man and said, “Rill, Clarence said he 


could do that with one hand.” Bill re-- 


plied, “Yes? Well, if he can, I’ll give him 
my job.” The men looked at each other 


and grinned. They were soon talking 


about machines and the result was that, 
after she married, Gladys Mairs could 
stay in the city that provided work for 
both. They have a son who is intelligent, 
strong and good looking. . 


At the conference last Sunday, an im- 
portant point was cleared up. An active 


clubwoman present said, “Why do you 
have to work for an amendment? Would 
it not be better to work throngh the 
State?” Thinking at first it was the 
dulled and limited vision of those who 
hypostatize the instrument, I began as 
patiently as I could to explain. To my 
joy and relief I found that the amend- 


ment was all right with her—that her 


reason for wanting Siate acticn was the 
great need of immediate relief in Massa- 


chusetts. You see, violating the principle © 


of equality for women brought mequality 
for the State that did it. 


* One man explained it thus: “When I 
was younger, I used to like running con- 
tests. I was pretty good, but not so . 
good that in a sixty-yard dash I could 


give anyone a twelve-yard handicap. Yet 


that is what Vm expected to do when we 


work forty-eight hours a week, and other 
States work sixty. In Massachusetts, we 


are not super men, nor super women, but. 


just ordinary humans.” 


In this State even those wis used to 
be for “women only,” legislation are be- 
ginning to see their mistake. On every 
side they admit that a forty-eight-hour 
law against women would bring a fearful 


opposition from coast to coast. There 


Feminist Notes 


is really difficult to believe that any mem- 
ber of Congress of the United States, af- 


_ ter proper consideration, would actually 
vote to dismiss from the service of this~ 


Government any person on account of sex 


or marriage. Obviously there can be no- 


economy in such a proposal nor is it good 
politics, to say nothing about statesman- 
ship. 

“Other legislative bodies have recently 
considered similar prposals. In 1931 
ihe legislatures of five states, namely Cal- 
ifornia, Delaware, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina gave considera- 
tion to bilis which wonld forbid the em- 
ployment of married women in public 


Equal Rights 


are two ways for Massachusetts to get 
from under. One is to repeal in the State 
legislature; the other and more enlight- 
ened way is to get behind the amendment. 

When we were children and were taught 
mathematics, one of the first lessons was 
to reduce to a common denominator. That 
is the first step to be taken now. If I 
sell a woman or a man a yard of lace, it 
isn’t the business of the buyer whether 


[I am a man or a woman, or mine about 


them. A service was rendered—a pur- 
chase made. Anything else is personal 
and must be eliminated if we are to think 
straight. Whenever a bill in the legis- 
lature reads “persons,” every bit of -busi- 
ness sagacity is brought to decide the | 
question. They will compare one State 
with other States, and they bring up the 
progressive and humane points more 
calmly and closer to fact. But when the 
bill is for restriction of women. in indus- 


try, just women and not men, they get 


romantic the wrong way. It may have 
been a noble impulse originally, but both 
men and women certainly are paying for 
it. Nothing else will explain why in a 


State already handicapped twelve hours 


a week, a bill called “a thirty-six-hour 
week for women,” and making the handi- 
cap tweniy-iour hours should be even 
considered. And, speaking of handicaps 
and hours, what will we name it when 
an excited factory inspector will pounce 
on women for working five minutes past 
an eight-hour day, while in the same city 
men are working from five in the evening 
until seven next morning? Women feel - 
they can’t allow that handicap to con- — 
tinue if they are to survive. 

Do I mean women to survive or men to 
survive? Take it either way.. No one 
can thrive on injustice. The basic right 
is equality—the ultimate right must in- 
clude it. When this question of equality 
is settled, many. other problems will be 
harmoniously adjusted. The Associated 


_ Industrial Councils of the National Wom- 


an’s Party say “men and women shall 
have in the low.” 


service. After due consideration all these 

were defeated. Furthermore, 
in 1931 the Maryland State Board of 
Education ruled that a woman teacher 
could not be dismissed on account of mar- 
riage on the ground that such dismissal 
would amount to discrimination on ac- 
count of sex. Moreover, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon in sustaining the rights 
of married women to public office held — 
that “marriage does not involve a single 
element of wrong, but on the contrary 
marriage is not only protected by both 
the written and unwritten law but it is 
also fostered by a sound public policy” 
(153 Pac. 482). 
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July 9, 1932 


“Advocates for dismissal of women on 
account of marriage contend that social 
and economic justice would be promoted 
thereby. Such arbitrary basis result- 
ing in dismissal without regard to indi- 
vidual effort, training and efficiency can 
never promote social and economic jus- 
tice. The dismissal of public employees 
on such ground without regard to efficien- 
cy is an injustice to the taxpayer and an 
affront to those who strive for honest 
achievement. Furthermore, the evils of 
such a measure must be apparent to a 
social-minded person. Imagine this Gov- 
ernment asking its employees the follow- 
ing questions: “Are you married?” “Is 
your husband or wife in Government 
Service?” “Do you live with your hus- 
band or wife?” In the event the em- 
ployee does not live with husband or 
wife, or that the one or other is employed 
in private business, he or she is not to be 
molested, but in the event that husband 
and wife are living together they are to 
be penalized. In a period when the mar- 
riage rate is declining and the divorce 
rate increasing, it is proposed that this 
Government should penalize successful 
marriage and encourage divorces. The 
institution of marriage does not warrant 
such treatment at the hands of Congress. 
“Jt is impossible to figure out the social 
and economic justice that would result 
by dismissing an account of marriage and 
without regard to individual qualifica- 
tion, effort and -efficiency those who en- 


tered the service of the Federal Govern- — 


ment through the Civil Service. We are 
also unable to figure out why successful 
marriage should be penalized and why 
those who marry and live separate lives 


should be favored by the Congress of the | 


United States. 


“Tt is unthinkable that a Senator a: 


the United States, with a knowledge of 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the political rights 
secured thereby, would vote against wom- 
en. The right of women to hold private 
office may be subject to discrimination, 
but it is unthinkable, under our Consti- 
tution, that such discrimination would 


Lauds Feminists ‘HE question of 


At Geneva the nationality 

of women which 

has reached a state 

Vi of actuality through 

the projected Hague 
May 1932. 


Nationality Con- 
vention of April, 
1930, must be regarded from the view- 
point of the general historic development 
of the woman question, in order to prop- 
erly evaluate the divergent positions of 
women with regard to class, nation, re 
ligion and education. 


extend to office in the Government of = 
United States. 

“Your earnest support in opposing the 
enactment of this legisla. 
tion is requested. 


S SOON as the Democratic platform 
was adopted, Mrs’ Max Rotter, who 
directed brilliantly the lobbying of dele- 
gates at the Convention, at once began as- 
certaining from the members of the Reso- 
lutions Committee their interpretation of 
the concluding clause of the platform. It 
reads: “To accomplish these purposes 


and to recover economic liberty we pledge 


the nominees of this convention, and the 
best effort of a great party whose founder 
announced the doctrine which guides us 
now, in the hour of our country’s need, 


‘Equal Rights to all, special privilege to 


none’ ”’, 


Mrs. Rotter typed this pledge, adding 
‘Does ‘ALL’ mean women as well as 
men?” and forthwith presented it to the 
nine members of the Sub-Committee 
which drew up and presented to the full 
Resolutions Committee the Democratic 
platform, The responses were prompt 
and interesting. “It does,” wrote Chair- 
man G. M. Hitchcock, Senator Cordell 
Hull, William A. Comstock and Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler over their signatures. 


“Tt does, but Jefferson also stood for 


State’s rights,” wrote Hon. J. ©, O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming. “Certainly,” was the 
succinct statement signed W. G. McAdoo 
and Senator David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, “It certainly does,” affirmed 
W. L. Igoe, T. A. Walters, and Jean 
Springstead Whittemore, only woman 

member of the Resolutions Committee. 
“ANI means All. Not only men, but wom- 


_ en!” stated the Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


N REGARD to statements that were 
made upon the Senate Floor concern- 


ing Enocomy Bill, Sec. 212, relating to 


Married Persons, the National Woman’s 
Party would like to know: 


Press Comment 
The European continent, standing mid- 

way between the Orient and Occident, 

not only geographically, but also spirit- 


ually and intellectually, is the interesting 
theatre of the impact or rather conflict 


of the problems of the old and new 


worlds. 

The cultivated Rieke woman prob- 
ably regards the enslaved condition of her 
oriental sister—who is sold by her father 
to her husband, and who may be cast 
aside without cause by the latter, or in 


. widowhood may be handed down like a 
chattel.to his heirs—with compassion or — 


scorn. European condi_ 
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1. If this bill does not contemplate dis- 
criminations against married women then 
why, for some weeks past, have lists of 
married women been compiled in various 
government offices and the women ques- 
tioned as to their husbands’ employment, 
when this was not done with regard to 
married men? 

2. If married women are to be dis- 
charged, is there any guarantee that the 
ones retained will be those persons sup- 
porting large families, and not single men 
without dependents? 

3. If the basis for government employ- 
ment is need, why discharge a married 
woman with children or parents to sup- 
port, and retain an unmarried person 
without dependents? And why allow any- 


one to work if he or she has independent 
means? 


4. In saying that one salary is enough 
for a family, is it not necessary to know 
whether the salary is $1,000, or $10,000, 
and whether the family consists of one 
or of five persons? 


_®. If one salary is enough in a house- 


_ hold, why especially penalize marriage? 


Why allow a son or daughter to work if 
the father is able to support them? There 
are many instances in which two or more 


of a family are in Government service. 


Is it fair to legislate only aguas married 
persons? 

- If this legislation be enacted—will it 
mean that in the future years marriage 
ean only be for the rich? 


Pensions for Housewives, Too 


finds much to wince at in the Soviet 
conception of the future of humanity. 


_ But, from a woman’s point of view, the 


new Russian provisions are not entirely 
devoid of good ideas. For example, gov- 
ernment retiring pensions “are not given 


according to age, but in agreement with 


medical certificate, which estimates the 
degree of incapacity. The housewife who 
has worked at home is not 
this pension.” 


ons are certainly 
not so provocatively crass. And yet, on 
closer examination, one clearly recognizes 
the oriental root from which the Euro- 
pean woman’s tree of life has sprung. 
Let us take the codification of interna- 
tional law as an actual example. 

We must first take up the nationality 
law. With reference to women and as 
determined by the preponderating ma- 
jority of the European States, this reads: 
Through marriage with a foreigner the 
woman (automatically) loses her citizen- 
ship aud takes on that of her husband; 
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through a change of nationality on the 
part of the husband during a valid mar- 
riage the woman “receives” the new na- 
tionality of her husband. She “takes on,” 
she “receives.” Without concerning it- 
self with eventual undesirable conse- 
quences of such legal determinations, 


without inquiring further into the wishes 


and opinions of women, the State decrees 
what their fate shall be and makes them 
the appendages, without souls or wills of 
their own, of man. In this regard, how 
far has one advanced in principle from 
the oriental viewpoint? ja 

Under pressure of post-war conditions, 


because the creation of numerous new 
States in Central and Bastern Europe, 
has enormously increased mixed mar-_ 


riages, on the one hand; and, on the other, 


because of the growing independence of 


woman in the business world—a number 
of States have considered it advisable to 
soften certain senseless hardships by 
means of changes, additions, clauses, etc. 
Without disparaging good intentions, one 
nevertheless must regard what has been 


accomplished as patchwork, because the 


main thing, the recognition of woman as 


‘a complete human being, to whom one 
must under all circumstances grant the 


right of absolute self-determination, a 
matter of everlasting value, has not yet 
been enunciated in today’s legislation. 
‘As a matter of fact, the problem has an 
idealistic and a practical economic side, 
as illustrated by one out of many cases: 
A woman physician through her mar- 
riage to a citizen of a Balkan State loses 


her Austrian nationality and “receives” 


that of her husband. Unfamiliarity with 
the language and the customs of the coun- 
try make the wife’s practice of her pro- 
fession well-nigh impossible. Unemploy- 
ment of the husband and increasingly 
unbearable economic conditions arising 
therefrom compel the wife to return to 
her home, where she at first as an “alien” 
has not the right to practice medicine. 
Only after a formal divorcé—the only 
way under the present disposition in 


which she can, at her own request, recover 


her original citizenship—-can she resume 
her practice. The grotesque result—con- 
cubinage with her own husband. 

It redounds to the honor of American 
women that they, having attained this 


last goal (equality of nationality) should 
again be bending all their efforts to retain 


what they have succeeded in winning 
through great sacrifice—ithe independence 
of woman and her legal equality with 
man——which seems to be imperiled 
through the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court. In the impassioned 
fight that is being made by American 
women, they bring to light an idealism 
not usually imputed to the Land of the 
Dollar. In contrast to the European 


women who, when pressing their demands 


for self-determinate nationality rights, 


above all else stress financial and eco- 
nomic disadvantages resulting from their 
being automatically forestalled on the 
part of American women, the principles 
of freedom and Equal Rights for men and 
women are the really controlling factors. 

They are therefore determined to go to 
the limit and rather prevent the entrance 
of the United States into the World 
Court than to step down upon a plane 
unworthy of the culturally completely- 


developed woman. 


a R. FARLEY 
the Cabinet? 

} by many women po- 
N Yor k Times, 
July 3, 1932. litical workers as 


he talked to the 

newspaper men at 
his morning conference. One woman re- 
porter said the Roosevelt leaders had 
given assurance to women workers that 
a Cabinet place would be found for a 
woman in the Roosevelt Administration. 

”T never heard of the promise or sug- 
gestion,’ Mr. Farley said. 
lieve that women should have the same 
recognition as men.” 

“Does that apply to political prefer- 
ment, including Cabinet appointments?” 
he was asked. 


“Yes,” 
Muna Lee | LEADING an 
Hits G. O, P. Hgqual Rights 
plank in the plat- 
form, Muna Lee of 
the National Wom- 
June 23, 1932. | | 


an’s Party accused 
‘ the Republicans of 


keeping white women on a lower level 
| than colored persons today. 


Miss Lee was speaking before the Dem- 
ocratic Resolutions Committee, which be- 
gan public hearings this afternoon. 

“We asked the Republicans why they 


did not support our proposed amendment 


calling for Equal Rights for men and 
women,” Miss Lee said. “We were in- 
formed that the Republican Party had 
found it .necessary to declare Equal 


Rights for negroes and they did not want 
to put negroes and women on the same 


plane.” 

Her eyes flashed and her voice took on 
a keener edge. “So they kept us on a 
lower plane,” she said evenly. 


Wyoming Co-Eds 1ss LizaBerH 


Urged to Enter prom- 
Contest - Greybull Club 
woman and several 
Chey (Wye) times elected Mayor 
mer of that city, hopes | 
Tune 10, 1932. 


that Wyoming, 
“the first State in 
the Union to grant woman suffrage and 
the first to elect a woman as Governor,” 


- will supply the winner of the national 


essay contest on the subject of the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment. 


“But T 


“Not a Toothpick 


| Negroes, Indians and veterans. 


| Equal. Rights 


The proposed amendment: reads: “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 


. throughout the United States and every 


place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The essay contest is being sponsored by 
the National Woman’s Party, with prizés 
offered by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, presi- 
dent, and it is oper to all college girls. 

‘Mrs. Belmont is offering a first prize 


of $500 and a second prize of $200. #In 


addition to cash prizes, Mrs. Belmont will 
also give first and second prize-winners 
in the contest a round-trip to Washing- 
ton, with all expenses paid, to receive the _ 
prizes, which will be awarded in June, 
1933, at Alva Belmont House, the na- 
tional headquarters of the Woman’s Party 
in the District of Columbia. 


The essay is not to be more than 8,000 


nor less than 2,000 words in length. Con- 


testants must be undergraduate women 
carrying full-time schedule (15 hours) in 
1932 or 1933. Essays must be unsigned, 


“accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 


taining the author’s name, and mailed 
not later than midnight, February 1, 1933. 

It is claimed that most college women 
are “wholly unaware of their legal status 
as women.” 


“HEY just won't 
let the Repub- 


: lican platform 
Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser, aicne. Since the 


June 21, 1932. first day it was 

made public, po- 

litical thinkers, re- . 

gardless of affiliations, have been 

picking it to pieces. And it seems that 
the picking was easy. 

Now comes Mrs, John Brisben Walker 

of New York, an official of the National 

Woman’s Party. And Mrs. Walker is in- 


For Women” 


dignant, Why shouldn’t she be? 


The G. O. P. platform contained planks 
for Porto Ricans, Hawaiians, Alaskans, 
But not 
so much as a toothpick was devoted to 
women. 


Why > the Republican Party would 


~ neglect the women since 1912 is not clear. 


Certainly it owes the women something 
for support. Perhaps they were so busy 
that every statement looked both ways, 
H Bap did not find time to get around to 
the women. 

Just what Mrs. Walker means by 
“equality of opportunity” is not much 
more clear than the G. O. P. overlooking - 
the women. Mrs. Walker can be assured, 
though, that whatever “equality of oppor- 


tunity” the women wish, the Democratic 


Party will give it to them. 
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